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SAN FRANCISCO, JULY, 1918 


Basis of Architecture 


By Profossor D. L. SNADER 


cussion the author 

considers certain 
general laws, pro- 
cesses, and methods of 
design as_ illustrated 
and exemplified in the 
works of nature, and 
aims to show that if 
the architectural de- 
signer is to be success- 
ful, these same gen- 
eral laws and princi- 
ples must be either 
consciously or uncon- 
sciously applied. It 
may be said at the be- 
ginning that it is not 
his idea or desire to 
try to state, even if it 
be possible, any hard 
and fast mathematical 
rules, laws, methods 
or formulae on which 
the great and wonder- 
ful designer, Mother 
Nature, works in the 
production of her myr- 
iad forms. For nature 
in her various mani- 
festations is con- 
stantly illustrating 
the beauties of diver- 
sity in monotony, of 
unlikeness in same- 
ness, and of contrasts 
in things which are 
yet of the same type or class. 

Nature is a vast storehouse of beauty and suggestion 
which we may contemplate with the highest degree of 
wonder and admiration, and from her the designer may 
draw without end. But while we may go to nature’s 
treasure house with its inexhaustible supply of sugges- 
tions, it is not enough simply to copy the shape of the 
acanthus leaf, or the graceful, flowing line of the honey- 
suckle; we should rather search for the causes of the 
natural beauty, and seek out the principles and meth- 
ods by which nature accomplishes her ends. And so 
if we are able to uncover the method and process by 
which nature attains beauty we shall see that it is by 
orderly arrangement. Hence it is that the catenary curve 
which the spider thread assumes under its load of dew 


[- the following dis- 


Figure 1. 





YORK CATHEDRAL 


drops, converts, corre- 
lates and brings under 
law and order the glit- 
tering, sparkling gems 
of water which hang 
from it. So the lesson 
from nature is that 
beauty in nature is ob- 
tained through some 
sort of order. 
Similarly examples 
of architecture, those 
which are more prop- 
erly works of design, 
will show some orderly 
arrangement. Archi- 
tecture then be- 
comes constructive, 
not merely imitative, 
and in construction 
and design the meth- 
ods and processes by 
which nature accom- 


plishes her purpose 
should be carefully 
studied out. For ex- 


ample, so far as we 
can tell, the human 
body is the most per- 
fect of nature’s works. 
In the body the skele- 
ton or framework is 
never directly seen, 
yet it can hardy be 
said that it is any- 
where concealed; it is 
given prominence at 
the joints and the more pronounced points of support, 
where if it were not so the action of the frame would 
be unintelligible. The muscles are placed where they 
are most useful to this framework and also in such way 
as to give forms gracefully rounded in outline. The mus- 
cles are given further softness and elegance by the de- 
posits of adipose matter, and the whole is covered with a 
skin which with its beautiful texture conceals the more 
utilitarian construction of the internal parts. In the 
trunk of the body the viscera are disposed almost wholly 
without symmetry or regard to beauty of any sort. The 
heart is placed on one side without a similar organ on 
the other, and all the other parts are placed exactly in 
such positions, and are of such forms, that they may most 
directly and easily perform the functions for which they 
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are designed. But this whole unsymmetrical, utilitarian, 
internal structure is concealed in a perfectly symmetrical 
sheath of the most exquisitely beautiful outline. In a 
similar way a building may conceal its skeleton load-sup- 
porting framework of steel by a more ornamental cover- 
ing of bricks, stone, or 
terra cotta; yet the 
structural parts will be 
evident and displayed at 
the more prominent 
points of support. And 
we may safely say that 
a building will be beauti- 
ful when the same am- 
ount of concealment and 
the same amount of dis- 
play of construction 
is preserved as in the 
human body; where dif- 
ferent parts have differ- 
ent functions and where 
ornament in like amount 
is added, to beautify 
without interfering with 
the .use or function of 
the member. 

We may also add that 
it is in nature’s highest 
works that we find this 
symmetry of proportion 
most prominent. In the 
lower types of animals it 
is not so evident, among 
trees and vegetables still 
less so, and in the min- 
eral kingdom among 
rocks and stones it is not 
present at all. This prin- 
ciple is universal in na- 
ture, and hence we may 
say that examples of 
architecture are beauti- 
ful in proportion to the 
extent to which they con- 
form to the highest 
types of nature in which 
this symmetrical ar- 
rangement is followed. 

Now a closer analysis may help toward understanding 
in some degree these natural principles and processes of 
which we have been talking; and in my analysis I shall 
try to discover correlations between things in nature 
which at first sight are apparently unrelated, and thus, if 
possible, to lead on to the application of these discovered 
correlations to design, where they may aid in working 
harmoniously and rythmically toward some desired end. 

Now we mentioned above that nature does not work 
according to any hard and fast rules and laws, and this 
seems true at first sight and even after some examination, 
for no two trees even of the same kind ever put forth 
their branches in just the same manner, no two leaves 
from the same tree, similar and unmistakable though 
they may be, were ever exactly alike; no two persons look 





alike though they have similar members and features. 

But we believe there are certain general laws and rules 
in nature which are discoverable and which may be 
formulated by our crude understanding after some fash- 
ion. The difficulty of application to design lies in the fact 
that these rules and 
truths on the fulfillment 
of which beauty depends 
are not always present, 
at least consciously, in 
the mind of the designer 
who creates a work, or of 
the person who contem- 
plates it. 


One of the first of 
these truths that I desire 
to state is the law of 
Unity, which, defined, 
means singleness, mu- 
tual cooperation, har- 
mony. This law, we 
observe, holds in nature’s 
works, be the object sim- 
ple, complex, or one pos- 
sessing considerable va- 
riety. 

A second truth is that 
of polarity or duality, the 
character of being com- 
posed of two, and which 
does not contradict but 
rather supplements the 
first. These two terms 
of polarity have refer- 
ence to the physical dif- 
ference of sex, for all 
things are either mascu- 
line or feminine; and 
they are endlessly re- 
peated throughout na- 
ture; being manifested in 
day and night, man and 
woman, in the straight 
lines and curved lines of 
all trees and flowers, and 
so on. 


Figure 2. RHE!IMS CATHEDRAL. West Front 


The characteristics of 
these two terms, as you may suspect, are for the mascu- 
line, primal and active manifestations; for the feminine, 
secondary and passive. These two characteristics, I take 
it, are fundamental throughout all nature, and the dis- 
tinction between the two is a distinction far beyond mere 
words. In painting there are warm colors and cold colors, 
the red which excites and the blue which quiets. In 
design there are the straight lines and free flowing lines, 
light masses and dark masses. In architecture there are 
the straight, vertical, aspiring lines, full of effort, as in 
the great Gothic cathedral of the Middle Ages, with its 
slender supports, balanced thrusts, and its tall upward 
reaching pinnacles which seem to be ever rising toward 
the heavens (see Frontispiece and Figs. 1 and 2); also 
horizontal lines, restful to the eye, as in the Greek temple 
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Figure 5. Diagram of Portion of Arcade. Cathedral of Pisa. 


which is passive, where all is calm, tranquil and reposeful. 

These two masculine and feminine characteristics of 
things are clearly illustrated in nature, in trees, foliage 
and flowers. The trunk of the tree with its hard straight 
line is the masculine; its foliage, soft, curved and flowing, 
the femine. And again in each stem and leaf the two are 
repeated. This may also be shown by two different types 
of leaves, the one straight, vertical, stiff and regular 
being the masculine, the other curved, somewhat horizon- 
tal, with free, flowing, softer outline being the feminine 
(Fig. 3); or again in the sort of lily form which consists 
of a single straight and rigid spadix, the masculine, em- 
braced and surrounded by a soft and most tenderly curved 
spathe or envelope, the feminine (Fig. 4). These few 
examples are but typical and an examination of other 


forms of nature will reveal this same duality, the same 
two characteristics. 





Figure 3. Types of Leaves 
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Figure 4. Lily Form 


Now to make an application of this truth of nature to 
architecture. It is true that some forms have been devel- 
oped as the result of a need, a necessity, the function or 
need to be met seeking for and finding its most appro- 
priate form. And this is only another way of stating that 
“form follows function,” as in the case of the Gothic but- 
tress. But some architectural forms have been developed 
not as the result of the law that “form follows function,” 
and these are interesting and beautiful because of the 
fact that in their design the masculine and feminine char- 
acteristics have been carefully worked out. They do not 
exist to fulfill some requirement of utility, but their rea- 
son for being is the more abstract law of beauty, and in 
expressing this law the construction is often weakened 
and sometimes falsified. An example of this is the famil- 
iar classic console or modillion, or in more common terms 
simply a bracket. A bracket is supposed to give strength 
and support to the structure above, its function is to hold 
something up, and its general shape and outline are well 
enough adapted to its function as a supporting member, 
since it is embedded in, and projects from a wall. Yet its 
surface is ornamented and embellished with a peculiarly 
beautiful scroll which it seems gives it the appearance of 
not being built into the wall but of being fastened against 
it in some manner. And so, while its functional expres- 
siveness is to some extent lost, the exquisite beauty ob- 
tained through contrast of the delicately curving double 
spiral, with the straight lines of the moulding which sub- 
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Mural Painting by Frank Brangwyn for Court of the Ages 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


tends it, probably more than offsets any other defect. 
And we thus come to think of this member in a different 
way from that in which we think of the buttress, for the 
function of the modillion seems now to be embellishment 
rather than structure. 

As another example, one where “form follows func- 
tion,” we may take the column and lintel together. The 
column, a vertical member, has work to do in the loads 
which it has to support from above, its function is utility. 
This member exhibits the masculine characteristic while 
the horizontal member the lintel, which is passive, not 
active, exhibits the feminine characteristic. 

To go still further, the column, which is divided into 
three parts, represents in the shaft the masculine and 
in the base and capital the feminine. Taking the capital 
by itself it will be found to consist of two main members, 
a curved member and a straight angular member, as is 
well illustrated by the Greek Doric and Ionic capitals. 
The Doric is more masculine in type, but the Ionic is par- 
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ticularly feminine, for we see how the plain mas- 
culine member, the abacus, has become subordin- 
ated to the beautiful cushion shaped member with 
its two delicate spiral volutes. The Ionic is less 
rational and less expressive in form of the particu- 
lar work which it has to do, for both have loads 
from above to carry, but it is the more beautiful 
of the two, and exhibits more of the feminine 
character. 

Examples could be multiplied, but those given 
may be sufficient to show the universality of appli- 
cation to architecture of this principle of polarity 
or duality of all nature. 

There is a third principle of natural beauty that 
I want to mention. Nature in her various mani- 
festations of the masculine and feminine charac- 
teristics of things, is constantly illustrating the 
beauties of diversity in monotony, of unlikeness in 
sameness, and of repetitions with variations. 

It is a matter of general information that no 
two leaves from the same tree, or even from the 
same branch, ever exactly correspond. They have 
unmistakable characteristics and markings which 
place them in the same class and show them both 
to be of the same kind, but the serrations of the 
edges or the veining of the leaf is never exactly 
the same in any two examples. And so there is 
never absolute identity in nature, but always some 
difference, showing itself as variation between 
individual units belonging to the same class, type, 
or species. This law of Diversity in monotony is 
but one of the principles of natural beauty and 
exemplifies the truth that identity or sameness 
does not exclude individuality. This truth is not 
only beautifully portrayed in nature, but also by 
art, including architecture. Since beauty is ob- 
tained by order and symmetry, orderly arrange- 
ment of elements in nature, the repeating of a 
unit, which in architecture often becomes desir- 
able and even necessary, may be attended with 
monotony, with tiresome uniformity and same- 
ness, if careful precautions are not taken to avoid 
it. This principle of introducing individuality into 
repeated elements which might otherwise become monot- 
onous, we may even say of liberty subservient to law, may 
be called controlled individuality, for the variations which 
may be made in order to prevent irksome sameness are 
controlled by the exigencies of the case in hand. 

A good example of this is given in one of the arcades of 
the first story of the Cathedral of Pisa (Fig. 5). The 
arcade in question contains a series of fifteen arches in 
a length of side wall of about 170’-0”. One of the first 
variations to be noted is the fact that the top lines over 
the arches are not level, but are about 3’-0” lower on one 
end than on the other. Also about six of these arches 
near the centre are tangent at their highest point to the 
line of the entablature above. The balance of the arches 
are of varying heights. Also five of the columns on the 
left end and the large masonry buttress are not exactly 
vertical, but lean slightly toward the left. Also the dis- 
tance between the columns varies. From investigations 
it seems that this may have been an effect sought for, an 
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effect of art, not carelessness, and by such varia- 
tions and seeming irregularities an effect in design 
is obtained which is often refreshing; for a rigidly 
equal and altogether regular division or marking 
to some extent lacks interest and vitality. 

These few examples are given in an attempt to 
phrase, and state more concretely, general laws 
and principles of design which are present, some- 
times only unconsciously, in the mind of the de- 
signer, and with the aim of showing that architec- 
ture is largely based on these principles and meth- 
ods of the great designer, Mother Nature. 


At the University of Michigan 

HE following notes are communicated by the 
College of Architecture of the University of 
Michigan. 

In view of the number of young men who are 
going into military service, the University of 
Michigan will offer a special course in tracing 
and elementary draughting for young women. 
This course will be given in the approaching sum- 
mer session beginning on July 1st, and will con- 
sist of eight weeks intensive work, covering 
enough ground to enable young women to adapt 
themselves, on the one hand to the needs in ar- 
chitects’ offices, and on the other hand in mechan- 
ical draughting. 

Further information may be had regarding the 
first from Professor Emil Lorch, College of Archi- 
tecture; and regarding the second from Profes- 
sor H. J. Goulding, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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In view of the conditions created by the war, 
some changes have been made in the regular ar- 
chitectural programs of the University of Michi- 
gan. The first of these is an increased require- 
ment in scientific building construction, increasing 
work in this field beyond the heretofore normal 
requirement in architectural schools; the second 
consists in providing elective hours which will 
enable architectural students to pursue one of a 
number of special courses which prepare men for 
specific technical government service. 

A number of the architectural students are now com- 
pleting the special course in ship construction given by 
this University at the request of the government. These 
men will thus be able to use their technical training in 
a most helpful way. The advanced students are just com- 
pleting the planning of an industrial town, in which 
everything from the plant and public buildings to the 
various housing types is being worked out. 


At the recent Convention of the American Institute 


of Architects held in Philadelphia, a special exhibit was 
shown of drawings by Wilson Eyre. Practically the 


entire collection is now hung in the Alumni Memorial 
Building, Ann Arbor, and constitutes an unusually inter- 
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Mural Painting by. Frank Brangwyn for Court of the Ages 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


esting set of drawings. There are more than one hundred 
of these, all of which were made by Mr. Eyre himself 
over a period of thirty years. They show the entire 
range of this versatile artist; pen and ink, pencil, black 
and colored crayon, water color, and a combination of 
these mediums are used, as well as papers of all colors 
ranging from a white Whatman to the tinted papers 
which Mr. Eyre knows so well how to use advantageously. 

The subjects include cottages, houses of all sizes, gar- 
dens, studies in charcoal of full-size details for stone 
carving, faience and terra cotta. There are elevations 
and perspectives of exteriors and interiors, drawings 
from the figure and a number of splendid foreign sketches 
primarily from Italy and England. There are also some 
photographs of the executive work. It is altogether one 
of the most interesting collections ever brought together. 
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Harris C. Allen 
E. P. Antonovich 
John A. Baur 


Walter Reed 
John Branner 
Albert Cauldwell 
Harvey E. Harris 
Harry Abrahms 
E. B. Bangs 

W. I. Garren 
Chas. J. Masten 
Lester Hurd 
Henry Howard 
Earnest De Cheene 
Herbert Brown 
Clement Ambros 
Guy L. Brown 
Ed. H. Russ 

P. Fisher 


Edward C. Taylor 
Robert M. Taylor 


Ellis Taylor 
Dwight Wallace 
Arthur Evans 
C. PB. tall 
Eugene Weston 


Chas. H. Alden 
William J. Bayne 


Mr. Lorings 

J. J. Burling 
Russell Collins 

J. Andre Fouilhoux 
Harold Doty 
Edwin Merrill 
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List of Architects and Draughtsmen 


in Military Service 


San Francisco Chapter 


Franklin T. Georgeson B. S. Hirschfeld Ernest L. Norberg 
John Davis Hatch James T. Narbett Sidney B. Newsom 


San Francisco Architectural Club 


H. O. Elliot Milton Heilfron Mr. Nickelson 

M. Schwartz Harry Devine Mr. Corking 

J. W. Oliver Phil De Longchamps Roland Stringham 
E. K. Martin Edmund J. Burke IFcrnand Parneiticr 
L. A. Keyser W. J. Helm, Jr. Walter Clifford 
Louis Saylor Ed. L. Frick Harold Weeks 

T. E. A. Tellefscn R. W. Bradley Rodney Jones 

Mr. Freer Gerald Craner Vincent Buckley 
Clyde Payne Wm. Smythe M. Meherin 

Fred Kramer Roy Muhe Louis Jacobsen 
Joseph Cohen Lewis Jackson Arthur Jory 
Joseph Cahen Gordon Raeside C. V. Calvert 
Wallace Stephen Albert W. Burgren J. Bettencourt 
Earl Meyers Fd. Sharp Walter Stone 
Lawrence Kruse H. P. Buckingham N. A. Reinecker 
Ross W. Edmonson J. L. Bourgeois 


Southern California Chapter 


Ross Montgomery P. H. Frohman Edw. H. Cline 

John T. Vawter D. C. Allison, Walter S. Davis, 
Joseph Weston Kenneth C. Albright Chas. Schweissinger 
Robert Lockwood Emmet G. Martin James Hanenstein 
Archie Zimmerman Chas. A. Wall B. A. Freeman 
Jos. Fiel Sam W. Williams Carl Sjoberg 

H. A. Jackson John Hasemeir James Connell 


Washington Chapter 


Walter Bogart Herbert Lindhoust Harold Sexsmith 
Joseph S. Cote 


Portland Chapter 


John Stanton C. Merrian John McGuire 
Warren Hathaway Lloyd Dittrich Peter Jensen 
George Otteu J. Tourtellotte Howard Hall 
Chester Truichell L. C. Rosenberg H. W. Ward 
Jay Keller Artie Marshall Fred A. Fritsch 


T. Turner Earl Heitschmidt Eyler Brown 


Walter D. Reed 
W. O. Raiguel 


C. O. Clausen 

C. Ambrose 

Wm. Debrunner 

John McHenry, Jr. 

Wm. Rankin 

Fernand Allamand ; 
H. F. Uttley ; 
L. D. Howell r 
Fred Brauer i 
A. S. Roguel j 
Lex Kelley : 
Howard McMullin 

E. Boldeman j 
Harold Danheim 
Edward Tillman : 


Karl D. Schwender 


William E. Murphy 
A. E. Hadrick, 
John Brooks, 

A. C. Otto, 

Harold Abbott 


W. M. Somervell 


Walter Church 
Dell Hinson 
Harvey Madden 
O. Lyllenberg 
Glenn Stanton 
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BUNGALOW FOR, JULIUS SEYLER, SOUTH PASADENA 


ELMER GREY. Architect 
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PLATE 4 


ELMER GREY. Architect 
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FOUNTAIN IN PERGOLA 


HOUSE FOR ELMER GREY, PASADENA 
ELMER GREY. Architect 
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HOUSE FOR ELMER GREY, PASADENA 
ELMER GREY, Architect 
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HOUSE FOR F. H. WHITE, JR., PASADENA 
MARSTON & VAN PELT, Architects 
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HOUSE FOR S. S. HINDS, PASADENA 
MARSTON & VAN PELT. Architects 
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Crow-stepped Porch, Brunger’s Farm, Tenterden North-west Window of Smallhythe Church 
EXAMPLES OF KENTISH BRICKWORK 


Reproduced from ““The Architectural Review”, London 
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HALLIDIE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
WILLIS POLK & CO., Architects 
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Editorial. 


communication from the College of Architecture of 

the University of Michigan, which appears on 

another page of this issue, has caused us to stop 

and think twice. What, we seem to hear in query from 

those maliciously inclined, can have proved adequate 
provocation for an indulgence so unwonted? 

The first note announces draughting courses for train- 
ing women to replace the large number of men called from 
this pursuit, and is accompanied by the expression of 
a “hope that the architectural press will do all in its 
power to interest students in the architectural schools. 
Unless this is done, there is going to be a serious short- 
age of trained architects after the war, and the shortage 
will be greater in proportion to its duration. This would, 
of course, be a real menace to the architectural develop- 
ment of our country.” 

With this we are in hearty accord. It has been found 
that the old maxim, “in times of peace prepare for war,” 
is fallacious—unless one really wants the war. But from 
the contrary contention, in times of war prepare for 
peace, there can be no intelligent dissent—save, again, 
from those who really prefer the war ;—and the necessity 
for such preparation, and its intensity, become the more 
exigent in proportion as the war is protracted and sub- 
versive of established preconceptions. The premium on 
effort directed toward the prosecution of the war should 
not be allowed to divert attention from the importance 
of effort directed toward anticipating the problems of 
reconstruction. Peace, however near or remote, must in- 
evitably reappear; and however permanent or precarious 
the basis upon which it shall be re-established, it is bound 
to occupy longer periods of man’s time than the most 
protracted of wars. All possible support should be given 
to those activities which aim at the elimination of waste, 
error and retrogression, in the readjustment to normal 
conditions, and especially to those activities which foster 
the amenities and culture formerly supposed to be charac- 
teristic of civilized life as distinguished from barbaric 
existence. 

It is the second note which has made us pause to con- 
sider. It announces that, due to conditions created by 
the war, requirements in scientific construction have been 
increased “beyond the heretofore normal requirements 
in architectural schools;” also that elective courses are 
available in preparation for specific technical service. 

Just why the conditions created by the war should 
make it desirable for an architect to devote a greater 
proportion of his training to scientific construction is not 
clear, nor is any further explanation vouchsafed. We have, 
of course, no fear that the average architect will become 
structurally over-proficient. Yet increased attention to 


this phase of his work can only be at the expense of de- 





creased attention to design and general culture. The 
greatest deficiency in the training of the architect today 
is on the side of real liberal education, of breadth of vision 
and appreciation. In the absence of information as to the 
reasons of the University of Michigan for increasing the 
emphasis on the technical side, we can only assume that 
the motive is a desire to be “abreast of the times” and 
to become “efficient.” To avoid misunderstanding, we 
hasten to explain that, as commonly understood, being 
“abreast of the times” means helping to push the crowd 
wherever it thinks it wishes to go, and “efficiency” is the 
ability to push with force, certainty, and expedition. But, 
we are tempted to cry a little petulantly, in the fashion 
of the distracted refrain of the aged Geronte, what the 
devil is the university doing in that galley, anyway? It 
is the business of the university to be ahead of the times, 
as well as behind them and all around them; to strive to 
lead the community in the light of the reason and of the 
ideals of those of its members who are at once the best 
trained and the most enlightened. With the ordinary 
mechanical efficiency it has no concern, because its aims 
are ulterior to the achievement of results which are im- 
mediate and measurable. If the university relax into a 
technical school, where shall our ideals be nourished? 
We had thought that if any lesson in regard to archi- 
tectural or any other education was patent to the reflec- 
tive observer in the conditions created by the war, it was 
the fallacy of an over-insistence on the technical, and the 
necessity for a liberal infusion of ideals. However great 
may be the need of intensive technical training in the im- 
mediate problems of the war, the reconstruction will re- 
quire vision and a generous recognition of the claims of 
the spirit. One of the most far-reaching of the pro- 
founder psychological causes of the war is the whole- 
hearted adoption by Germany of a crassly materialistic 
philosophy, which has over-fed her body and impoverished 
her spirit. She has sold man’s birthright of a soul for a 
mess of the pottage of efficiency. Matthew Arnold has 
written, “I hate all over-preponderance of single ele- 
ments.” Contemporary Germany is looked upon as a 
thing monstrous and abhorrent because she exhibits an 
over-preponderance of material efficiency going hand in 
hand with an atrophied moral conscience. Yet there are 
those who, fascinated by her near-success, and gifted 
with more enthusiasm than vision, cry out in one and the 
same breath that this must not be endured in an adver- 
sary, and that the plain lesson to this country is to go and 
do likewise. The nation has entered upon war as a pro- 
test against an over-preponderance of materialism. 
Would it not be a stroke of cruel and bitter irony if the 
accomplishment of its purpose were at the expense of 
embracing the very menace it has set out to abolish? 
IRVING F. MORROW. 


The Hallidie Building 
WILLIS POLK & CO., Architects 
By IRVING F. MORROW 


LTHOUGH the general public habitually accepts its 
A architecture with the same passive resignation 
with which it accepts its weather or its comic 
supplements, yet, as a storm unusually severe or a comic 
feature which really happens to be funny will sometimes 
raise weather or comic supplements into subjects of pub- 
lie discussion, so now and then a building arises in our 
midst which is sufficiently unusual to set the man in the 
street to talking about architecture. The most recent 
example, as well as one of the best, of this architecture 
calculated to arouse active public interest is the Hallidie 
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Building, lately completed by Willis Polk & Co. for 
the Regents of the University of California, as a com- 
mercial investment. 

The following notes, quoted from a statement fur- 
nished by the architects, will prove of interest to readers. 

“With regard to the building, it might be of interest to 
record in your journal the following facts: 

“First: Distinction might be claimed for it as a success- 
ful commercial enterprise. Its final cost exceeded by only 
one-tenth of one per cent the original appropriation. The 
net extra cost, exclusive of tenants’ requirements (for 
which the tenants pay interest) was less than $250.00 

“Second: From the beginning of construction to occu- 
pancy less than six months transpired. This fact, while 
not remarkable in normal times, is creditable under con- 
ditions that exist at the present time. There were to be 
met certain theoretical conditions comprising the high 
cost of material and the scarcity of labor that is now 
popularly supposed to exist—these obstacles fortunately 
did not prove to be insuperable. 

“Third: This building has variously been dubbed “The 
Daylight Building,” “The Frontless Building,” “The Cam- 
ouflage Building,” “The Chinese Josh House,” etc., etc. 
As a matter of fact with the exception of the treatment 
of its street front it is not an extraordinary building. It 
is well constructed, in fact, if anything it is over-con- 
structed. In an ordinary commercial enterprise it would 
be more than likely that it could have been more economi- 
cally built, but in deference to the advisors of the Uni- 
versity and in compliance with the demands of the Board 
of Public Works, elements were accepted that have pro- 
duced more than requisite strength in construction. 
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Therefore, we will take it for granted that it is one of the 
safest and strongest buildings ever built, yet, because 
its front is practically 100% glass, it has the semblance 
in the public eye of being a dangerous and a fragile struc- 
ture. The popular query is, “what will happen in an 
earthquake? What will become of the mass of glass?” 
No pane of glass in this front is more than half the av- 
erage size of most of the glass in most of the buildings 
in all the world. Many other queries have arisen but, 
like the query as to whether an iron ship would float or 
sink, or as to whether or not a concrete ship of stone 
was not a pure fallacy, these queries may safely be 
charged to the proverbial incredulity of mankind which 
will not willingly accept innovations. This building is 
probably the first entire glass fronted building ever con- 
structed. Vienna, Paris, London, Chicago, New York 
and Quebec, Canada, have, ever since the perfection of 
structural steel skeleton and reinforced concrete forms of 
construction, essayed to give agreeable expression to this 
new type of architectural design. 

“Conservative judgement has, in caution, camouflaged 
its desire by clothing such steel skeletons or concrete 
frames in a semblance of masonry—either stone, brick 
or terra cotta—but with creditable patience has awaited 
for a successful experiment along the lines of true sim- 
plicity— lines upon which all enduring forms of art must 
ever be founded. It should not be claimed for the Hallidie 
Building that this experiment, however bold, is in 
any sense successful but it is certainly an innovation and 
its chief distinction, if it has any distinction at all, prob- 
ably rests upon the fact that it is the first building ever 
constructed with an entire glass front. 

“Incidentally modern building conditions demand fire- 
escapes; in most buildings up to date fire escapes have 
been grudgingly accepted by their designers and have 
seldom, if ever, been successfully treated. In most in- 
stances, while they are frankly utilitarian, they are noth- 
ing less than a disfigurement—in this building they have 
been accepted as a part of the problem and have been 
treated as a part of the artistic composition of the design. 

“Finally, the color treatment of this building has been 
the occasion of wide-spread discussion and no apologies 
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for it are offered. It being a building belonging to the 
University of California, a blue and gold scheme naturally 
suggested itself. It also being solely constructed as a 
commercial investment building, a successful handling of 
a blue and gold scheme was not within the confines of a 
limited commercial appropriation. Give a good workman 
dull tools, he cannot do good work—give a poor workman 
sharp tools, he cannot do good work; but, give a good 
workman sharp tools, he must do good work or lose his 
job.” 

Without wishing to detract from the novelty of the 
Hallidie Building as an innovation in Western, or even in 
American practice, we are inclined to question the ac- 
curacy of the statement that it is the first building to be 
constructed with a front entirely of glass. We have not 
attempted to look up statistics nor even to determine if 
such are available; but we seem to remember at least 
one large department store in Paris, the Bazar de la Rue 
de Rennes, which consists uniquely of steel columns and 
floor spandrils, all reduced to a structural minimum and 
not even fireproofed, with intervening spaces occupied 
entirely by glass. We will, however, give to the archi- 
tects of the present building credit for one innovation. 
In all attempts at partial or complete glass design which 
have come to our knowledge, the glass fills the space 
between essential structural members. It has remained 
for them to erect their structure behind the building line, 
and hang the entire glass facade as a decorative screen 
in front of the structure. The result is the reduction of 
the visible metal members to no more than a cross ruling 
of lines, save where metallic ornament is designedly 
added. The difference in principle (the nearest analogy 
we recall is Louis H. Sullivan’s treatment of the ground 
floor of the Prudential Building in Buffalo) is significant. 

The value of the building as architecture, however, is 
in no way dependent upon who thought of it first, or 
what number it occupies in the chronological series of 
buildings designed upon a similar principle. In general 
we should say that the conception is valid and the result 
highly interesting, even if the treatment at points may 
be open to criticism. The scale of the metal work errs 
on the side of coarseness. This is particularly true of 
the crowning cheneau, which is excessively unmetallic 
in character; it is also true, though to a smaller degree, 
of the lower horizontal decorative bands, where a tend- 
ency to lumpiness is emphasized by comparison with 
the real delicacy of the surmounting iron rails. For the 
well considered and by no means unattractive handling 
of fire escapes we should be thankful. This is really one 
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of the most original and most pregnant innovations in the 
building. The design of the entrance, on the other hand, 
is a meagre and unrelated intrusion, entirely inadequate; 
it seems the more inexplicable in view of the ingenuity 
and evident verve which went into other parts of the de- 
sign. 

For the color the architects tell us that no apology is 
forthcoming, and, as a matter of fact, we do not see why 
one should be necessary. The concluding remarks above 
quoted evidently allude to the fact that they of necessity 
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used a tarnishable gold paint, and imply a challenge to 
supply them with proper materials and see what they can 
accomplish. For a demonstration of the immeasurable 
superiority of gold leaf one need go no further than the 
dome of the City Hall. But while we regret the greenish, 
muddy tarnish which the paint only too rapidly acquires, 
we are unable to agree with the numerous critics who 
condemn the color scheme of the building as lacking in 
propriety or attractiveness. The life and variety thus 
introduced into the dullness of the city street is an asset 
of no mean value. Barring the unfortunate tarnish on 
the gold, which accentuates the above-mentioned lumpi- 
ness of the detail to which it is applied, the scheme is one 
of considerable restraint and delicacy, despite the bril- 
liance and unusualness of the component colors. In cer- 
tain lights the echo of the lively blue of the metal lines 
by the broad areas of paler blue reflected from the sky 
in the innumerable glass panes is an effect of great 
subtlety and beauty. Seen at a sharp angle this same 
multitude of reflections lends vivacity to the ordinary 
monotony of street perspective. 

Our most serious question would be, How can the oc- 
cupants endure the quantity of light which must inundate 
the interior? 
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On Mural Decoration and the Easel Picture 


By RAY BOYNTON 


O any one studying critically 
any current exhibition of paint- 
ings there must be evident an 

element of confusion. In a large 
amount of the work no evidence of a 
definite direction presents itself, and 
even though there is no lack of seri- 
ousness, one wonders often if the 
artist is guided by a severe and exact- 
ing discipline of self-criticism based 
on a definite point of view toward his 
work as a craft or merely by the 
dictates of style. 


The lack of discipline in modern 
art is a thing that, I think, cannot 
well be overlooked and I wonder if it 
is not even regarded as a virtue. By 
discipline, I mean a genuine standard 
of critical judgment, a point of view 
that can apply without vagueness to 
any work of art of any period, Ori- 
ental or Occidental, from a porcelain 
to a fresco, from a rug toafan. And 
being pretty consistently without any 
such discipline, for critical standards 
we take refuge in schools and pride 


Fresco by Ray Boynton on the Estate of E. H. Furman, Los Altos, California 


This fountain was designed throughout and constructed by the artist in cement, glazed tile, and fresco. 


furnished by the Chinese bronze basin. 
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Italian Courtyard in the Hill Tolerton Print Rooms, before the fountain received its decoration 
WM. C. HAYS, Architect 


The fresco process given by Cennino Cennini was followed by the artist 
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The motif was 


The surroundings allowed a great amount of freedom in every way 


ourselves on modernism, and damn or 
praise by the latest period or the one 
just preceding it. That, I consider, is 
largely because of the fact that the 
easel picture has assumed a place out 
of all proportion to its importance and 
tried to hoodwink us into believing it 
the heir of all the ages. 


The easel picture, because it is a 
sort of independent creative effort, 
without tie or responsibility to archi- 
tecture or anything structural or per- 
manent outside itself, is a kind of 
law unto itself. It has given us the 
exhibition canvas; that work which 
has so little contact with any other 
human activity, but which clamors so 
successfully to be seen that it has 
almost no place to hang except in the 
exhibition gallery. So dominating has 
this idea become that any exercise of 
artistic restraint in painting is likely 
to be looked upon as a sign of weak- 
ness. 


I once heard a man who was a 
connoisseur and a lover of fine rugs 
and an authority upon them, say that 
a rug should have a firm and well- 
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thought-out design that was consistent and harmonious 
both in form and color—after that it was a question of 
material and workmanship; but if it did not have those 
qualities it was not a work of art, anyhow. This might 
very well have been said about painting or book illum- 
ination or porcelain. Ernest Fenollosa, in the introduction 
to his “Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art,” makes a 
similar statement, more general and more compact, when 
he says, “All art is harmonious spacing under special 
technical conditions that vary.” This seems to me a 
pronouncement on crafts- 
manship in art wide 
enough in its scope and 
exact enough to apply 
minutely to any visual 
art of which I can con- 
ceive. It has the virtue 
that it lays no constraint 
on the individual concep- 
tion of the artist, but 
only presumes to judge 
how well he has mastered 
his materials and evolved 
his conception. It clearly 
marks design the touch- 
stone of all great art— 
design, in its abstract 
beauty, when mastered, 
the most perfect vehicle 
of the imagination, and 
infinite in its possible 
variety. I maintain that 
any man or any period or 
any kind of work that 
has accomplished this 
nobly is still a living 
influence in Art and to be 
inspired by such achieve- 
ment is no reproach to 
any living artist. Yet the 
preoccupation of artists 
with the easel picture 
before them has obscured 
their vision in this field 
to the point where style 
appears to be a thing 
sought for before great 
design, and the influence 
of anything but the lat- — 
est school is questioned, and the matter of painting in a 
high or a low key is discussed as if it were important in 
itself. This is inevitable, I think, in a field where there 
is no restraining influence and no exacting discipline, such 
as, for instance, architecture imposes upon mural decora- 
tion. And, I believe design exercises its greatest ingenu- 
ity and achieves its greatest triumphs when it is frankly 
decorative, when it consciously coordinates with some 
other effort, gathering up an accumulating force from its 
surroundings, and remains self-contained. It is a field of 
effort where the necessity of taste cannot well be denied 
and the lack of it cannot well be hid, for the architecture 
of a room may not be altered very easily and the work 
is expected to remain in one place. I believe a good test 








Mural Painting by Ray Boynton 


This decoration was applied to a fountain already constructed in the Italian courtyard of the Hill Tolerton 
Print Rooms. The surrounding architecture was an important consideration 
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of the work of any artist is his ability to coordinate his 
work with its surroundings. 

I do not mean even to suggest that artists should aban- 
don easel painting—far from it. It is a field that has 
produced great art and will continue to produce it. It 
aspires to a unique place of independence akin to poetry 
and music, and that is a high ambition. But the easel 
picture is only a little brother to mural decoration, and 
the vital design of painting has come to it from that 
source; and easel painting would profit immensely by the 
contact if it went back 
often to this source for 
new strength. If artists 
would discipline their 
minds to think in terms 
of mural decoration, they 
would find that good dec- 
oration is not conceived 
in the terms that pass 
current in a lar ge per- 
centage of the pictures 
that hang in the exhibi- 
tions. To appreciate the 
difference fully, one 
should try painting di- 
rectly on a wall ina 
rather exacting architec- 
tural setting. The result 
would be illuminating to 
the artist. 

Not everybody wil] 
paint mural decorations, 
but I think that all art- 
ists have an ambition to 
do so; and if they 
would discipline them- 
selves with that kind of 
thinking, it would react 
well upon their work. I 
believe they would find 
their critical standards 
simpler and more exact- 
ing and painting would 
free itself from a great 
deal that is non-essential, 
and the evidence of a 
general direction in their 
work would be more ap- 
parent. It might be a 
prospect that architects would welcome. 

Editorial Note.—‘“Mural painting” is an expression 
which is apt to connote monumental subjects spread over 
vast wall surfaces or vaults too lofty to be comfortably 
viewed. The two examples of Mr. Boynton’s work pre- 
sented herewith serve as a reminder that it is not incom- 
patible with restricted dimensions, modest scale, and 
intimate feeling. In each case the size is considerably 
under that of many an exhibition picture, but the concep- 
tion is purely decorative. The frequent employment of 
decorations which are personal in location, scale, and 
treatment may prove of more value to the cause of art 
than the use of paintings in the “grand style” in public 
buildings, of necessity at once rarer and more removed. 


Current Notes 


THE BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT 


A long felt want in the building line is a concentrated 
exhibit of the innumerable methods and materials which 
now are incorporated in the modern building, to give to 
the owner, architect and builder an opportunity properly 
to decide as to the adaptability of a particular material 
for his purpose. Such an exhibit to be valuable to all, 
should be complete, up to date, and reliable data available 
at a moment’s notice, involving an amount of work which 
will take some time to perfect and systematize in proper 
working order. 

The architect, who now receives so much mail costly to 
the advertiser, and oftimes, without even cursory exam- 
ination, relegates the same to the waste basket; or worse 
than that sinks it into the inpenetrable mass of other 
advertising, impossible of resurrection at the time when 
most needed, will appreciate the innovation. 

To have a library of catalogues, and the material sam- 
ples close at hand, where form, substance and color can 
be considered at leisure, and where a client may comfort- 
ably peruse the suggestions for his building without be- 
ing dragged all over town, and where different sugges- 
tions may be assembled and shown, is most valuable to a 
busy man, be he owner, architect or builder. 

This movement is especially creditable at the present 
time during the lull before the storm of activity, which 
is bound to come when conditions show signs of having 
capital go back into normal channels. 

By this concentration of effort the advertiser may be 
saved an untold amount of costly, useless matter, the 
architect may be saved the space, time and expense of 
filing and indexing, the builder may not have the excuse 
of “Don’t know it and can’t get it,” and the owner can 
more readily see what he is getting before he gets it. 

For the above reasons the San Francisco Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects has cheerfully en- 
dorsed The Building Material Exhibit as a more efficient 
method of handling samples, this bugbear of an archi- 
tect’s office, and have asked its members to co-operate 
toward making the exhibit complete and of the most bene- 
fit to the building material industries and those they 
wish to serve. 

J. W. DOLLIVER. 


IN REGARD TO MORTAR 


A brochure of very attractive appearance, entitled 
“Non-Staining Mortar for Pointing, Setting, and Back- 
ing,” appears over the name of the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company. Though issued ostensibly for advertising 
purposes, it contains valuable general information in con- 
cise form. In addition to a long catalogue of buildings 
in which Atlas-White Portland Cement has been used, 
and statistics relative to its physical and chemical prop- 
erties, the contents include a short discussion of the es- 
sential requirements of mortar, detailed specifications for 
backing, setting, and pointing stone, marble, brick, and 
tile, and explanations of the reasons for the practices ad- 
vocated. The booklet is excellently illustrated with pho- 
tographs of a surprising number of important structures 
in which Atlas-White Portland Cement has been used,— 
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in fact, it almost constitutes a select portfolio of recent 
work of the foremost architects of the country. In this 
respect it is in striking contrast with many current ex- 
amples of building-material advertising, which frequently 
presume to enforce the distinction of the product by ex- 
hibiting the architectural mediocrity of the buildings in 
which it has been used. Copies of this brochure may be 
obtained upon request from the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, 30 Broad St., New York City. 
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KROESCHELL BROS. 
Ice Machine Company 
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: When selecting a refrigerating and ice making 
= plant, the most important features to be sought 
: are safety, economy and efficiency. 


The Kroeschell Carbonic Anhydride System 
has all of these properties. The refrigerant, 
Carbonic Anhydride, is absolutely safe, there = = 
being no explosive and dangerous gases as is 

the case with other systems. 
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hKroeschell Refrigerating Plant 


Reasons why you should use the Kroeschell Carbonic 


Anhydride Refrigerating Plant: 


It is more compact and requires less space than any other. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
It is economical in the use of power and water. 
It is highly efficient. 
Its safety in operation places it above all 
other refrigerating machines. 


CARBONIC ANHYDRIDE is harmless and odorless. 
It is non-combustible and cannot cause explosions. 
It is a fire extinguisher. 
It is neutral toward all materials and food products. 
Its cost is about one-fourth that of ammonia 
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J. A. DRUMMOND 


California Representative 


245 MISSION ST. 
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Polytechnic High School : San Francisco 


JOHN REID, Jr., Architect 
Municipal Library ; ; San Francisco 
GEO. W. KELHAM, Architect 


Hobart Building ; . 


WILLIS POLK & CO., Architects 
Santa Fe Building. , : San Francisco 
WOOD & SIMPSON, Architects 


City Hall ; : ; 


BAKEWELL & BROWN, Architects 
Southern Pacific Buildin ‘ San Francisco 
BLISS & FAVILLE, Architects 
The fact that these Architects selected Pacific 
Plumbing Fixtures to be installed is graphic tes- 
timony of the — of Pacific Plumbing 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


1xtures. 


PACIFIC 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
For sale by all jobbers 


Main Office and Showrooms 
67 New Montgomery Street Richmond and San Pablo 
San Francisco California 
Branch Offices 
Portland and Los Angeles 


Factories 
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Official News of Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 
The Architect is the Official Organ of the 


San Francisco Chapter, Southern California 
Chapter and Washington State 
Chapter, A. I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, John Bake- 
well, Jr., 251 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Secretary, Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Chairman of Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
Chairman of Committee on Competition, William 
Mooser, Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco. Date 
of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; Annual, 
October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, J. J. Backus, Room 
35, City Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, H. F. Withey, 1017 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of Committee on 
Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright & Callender Building, Los An- 
geles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday, except July and August, 
at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, Alfred H. Smith, Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on 
Public Information, Joseph Jacobberger. Date of Meetings, third 
Thursday of every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


Minutes of San Francisco Chapter 


JUNE 20, 1918 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects was held on Thursday evening, 
June 20, 1918, at Bonini’s Barn, 609 Washington Street. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 8 p.m. by Mr. Bakewell, the President. 

The following members were present: John Bakewell, Jr., Morris 
M. Bruce, J. Harry Blohme, Ernest A. Coxhead, J. W. Dolliver, 
Arthur T. Ehrenpfort, August G. Headman, John Galen Howard, 
James A. Magee, Edgar A. Mathews, Fred H. Meyer, C. A. Meuss- 
dorfer, William Mooser, E. J. Molera, Sylvain Schnaittacher, 
Charles P. Weeks, Smith O’Brien. 

Professor Herbert Ellsworth Cory and M. A. Williams were pres- 
ent as guests of the Chapter. 


MINUTES 
The minutes of the meeting held on May 16th, 1918, were read 
and approved. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


From B. S. Hirschfeld relative to his resignation from the Chap- 
ter; from William Stanley Parker, Secretary of the Institute re- 
garding revised Chapter Constitution and By-Laws; from the 
Architectural Forum asking for names of architects who are doing 
work for the Government. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


S. F. Sub-Committee on Competitions: No report. 

Institute Relations: Mr. John Galen Howard, Chairman of this 
Committee, suggested that his report be received and read at the 
next meeting. 

Committee on Municipal Matters: No report. 

Committee on Education: No report. 

Committee on Legislation: No report. 

Committee on Relations with Coast Chapters: No report. 

Board of Directors: A meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held on Friday, June 14, 1918, to discuss matters relative to the 
Building Materials Exhibit. The following resolution and letter 
to the manager of the Building Materials Exhibit was adopted; 
also the report of the first committee appointed. 

“At a meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of The American 
Institute of Architects held April 18th, 1918, a report was sub- 
mitted by the committee on Building Materials Exhibit to the effect 
that the committee believed that The Building Material Exhibit, by 
reason of the length of time it has been in operation and because 
of its having demonstrated its usefulness to the Architect, should 
receive the endorsement of the Chapter and the support of the 
Profession. The Building Material Exhibit should relieve the office 
of the Architect of the accumulation of obsolete samples and use- 
less data and it should furnish a reliable central point for refer- 
ence to such samples and data, upon motion duly made and seconded 
it was 

RESOLVED, that the report of the committee be 
accepted and that this Chapter endorse the aims and 
purposes of THE BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT 
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Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Daniel R. 
Huntington, Seattle, Firse Vice-President, A. H. Albert- 
son, Seattle, Second Vice-President, George Gove, Pull- 
man. Third vice-President, Albert Held, Spokane. Sec- 
retary, Gerald C. Field, Seattle. Treasurer, Frank L. 
Baker, Seattle. Counsels: Charles H. Bebb, James H. 
Schack, James Stephen. Date of Meetings, first Wed- 
nesday, except July, August and September, at Seattle, 
except one in spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 

The American Institute of Architects—The Octagon, 
Washington, D. C. Officers for 1918: President, Thomas 
R. Kimball, Omaha, Neb.; First Vice-President, Charles 
A. Favrot, New Orleans, La.; Second Vice-President, George S. 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio; Secretary, William Stanley Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, New York, N. Y. 


Directors for Three Years—Edward W. Donn, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Robert D. Kohn, New York, N. Y.; Richard Schmidt, Chicago, 
Ill. Directors for Two Years—William B. Faville, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Burt L. Fenner, New York, N. Y.; Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, 
Ore. Directors for One Year— Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Ben L. Lubschez, Kansas City, Mo.; Horace Wells Sellers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


and that the Chair be requested to appoint a perma- 
nent standing committee to act with THE BUILDING 
MATERIAL EXHIBIT, and to assist it and cooperate 
with it in order to increase its success and usefulness 
to the profession. 
(Signed) JOHN BAKEWELL, JR., President. 
(Signed) MORRIS M. BRUCE, Secretary. 
PERMANENT COMMITTEE: 
MORRIS M. BRUCE, Chairman, 
J. W. DOLLIVER, 
ERNEST A. COXHEAD. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Memorial to Mr. A. Page Brown 

Mr. Mooser spoke in favor of placing the name of Mr. Brown on 
“The Portals of the Past” in the Park, Mr. Brown having deisgned 
the A. N. Towne residence of which the relic was a part. 

Mr. Mathews who assisted Senator Phelan in having the work 
placed in the Park, explained the difficulties attending such a pro- 
ject, and on motion of Mr. Coxhead, duly seconded and carried, the 
Chair appointed Messrs. Schnaittacher, Hobart, Maybeck and J. R. 
Miller a committee to consider some form of Memorial to Mr. 
Brown. 

After the adjournment of the business meeting the members 
listened with much interest to Professor Herbert Ellsworth Cory’s 
talk on “The Future of the Labor Movement in America; American 
Traits and European Influences.” The Socialists of Germany, Swe- 
den and Russia were thoroughly described. The various ramifica- 
tions of Socialism in Russia were cleared up as far as it is possible 
to clear a subject that appears to be in a state of flux. He also 
carried us through the labor movement in Italy and France and 
England, especially the British Labor Party which has invited all 
classes of workers, both those who labor with head and with brain 
to cooperate in the interests of better conditions for those who 
work. He described the labor groups in the United States; the 
Railroad Brotherhoods who are the conservatives, the American 
Federation of Labor who are a very loose organization, and the 
extreme Radicals, the I. W. W. who advocate attaining their ends 
by what they call “direct action” and whose activities the Govern- 
ment is now seeking by drastic means to curtail. 

Following the formal address Professor Cory invited questions 
and discussion which brought out many additional points of inter- 
est. The members therefore expressed their thanks and apprecia- 
tion of Professor Cory’s address by a vote of thanks. 

MEMBERSHIP 

It is with regret that we record the loss of Mr. William Garden 
Mitchell who passed away at San Anselmo on May 21, 1918. 

The Chair appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. Schnait- 
tacher and Dolliver to draft resolutions in memory of Mr. Wililam 
Garden Mitchell. : 

ADJOURNMENT 

There being no further business before the meeting, the Chapter 
adjourned at 8:55 p.m. 

Subject to approval...................... , 1918. 


MORRIS M. BRUCE, Secretary. 
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Stucco surfaces varied 
in color and texture 


COLOR. TONES 
IN STUCCO 


Exquisite effects are obtained with stucco in 
which Atlas-White cement, toned with natur- 


ally colored aggregates, is used as the finish 
coat. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Gompary 
a NewYork 


“Color Tones in Stucco” is the beautifully illustrated book 
describing this new method of toning stucco. It con- 
tains many reproductions of such stucco surfaces in full 
scale and color, giving complete specifications and sources 
of aggregates. Your copy will be mailed on request. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 


Chicago New York St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Philadelphia Boston Dayton Savannah 


Pacific Coast Distributors of Atlas-White: 


United Materials Company - : San Francisco Union Portland Cement Co., - - Ogden, Utah 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. s San Francisco Colorado Portland Cement Co., - Denver, Colo. 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. - San Francisco Three Forks Portland Cement Co., - Butte, Mont. 
J. S. Schirm Commercial Co., - San Diego, Cal. Consolidated Supply Co., - - Spokane, Wash. 
Oro Grande Lime & Stone Co. . Los Angeles F. T. Crowe & Co., - Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. 
Langton Lime & Cement Co., - Salt Lake City, Utah J. McCraken Co., - - - Portland, Ore. 
Ogden Portland Cement Co., ° Ogden, Utah Evans, Coleman & Evans, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


Atlas-White Stucco Residence, Pasadena, Cal. 


Frohman & Martin, Architects 
J. W. West, Contractor 


a 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 30 Broad St., New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago: 
Send me “Color Tones in Stucco,” and place me upon your mailing list for future monographs on stucco research and experiments. 


Name— 





Address— 
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Minutes of Southern California Chapter 


The one hundred and eighteenth regular meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter, A. I. A., was held at Jahnke’s Tavern, Tuesday, 
June the eleventh, 1918. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. J. J. 
Backus, at 7:45 p.m., the following members being present: J. J. 
Backus, C. H. Brown, G. E. Bergstrom, P. A. Eisen, Theodore Eisen, 
R. C. Farrell, J. C. Hillman, A. C. Martin, Octavius Morgan, O. W. 
Morgan, S. T. Norton, H. F. Withey, Wm. H. Willson. 

As guests of the Chapter were present: Mr. Mark Cohn, Chair- 
man of the State Bureau of Housing and Immigration; Mr. J. E 
Kienle, Secretary of the Los Angeles Housing Commission, and 
Mr. John Bowler, of the Southwest Builder and Contractor. 

Minutes of the 117th meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary reported receiving a check of $215.20 from Mr. 
D. E. Waid, Treasurer of the Institute, the same being a refund on 
the delegate’s expenses to the Convention at Philadelphia. 

Under “Committee Reports,” the Secretary read a communication 
from Mr. Elmer Grey, outlining briefly a plan of holding an archi- 
tectural exhibition in connection with the California Liberty Fair, 
from the first to the fifteenth of September, supplemented with the 
request that the President appoint a new member to the Educa- 
tional Committee to take the place of Mr. D. C. Allison, who is 
leaving for Government service in France, also asking for the 
appointment of a Jury of Award for said Exhibition. 

Under “Communications” the following were read: 

From Mr. William Stanley Parker, Secretary of the Institute, 
announcing the election of Mr. William L. Woolett to membership 
in the Institute, and his assignment to the Southern California 
Chapter. 

From Mr. George A. Damon, Secretary of the Technical Societies, 
announcing a meeting of the Joint Committee of the Technical 
Societies for Wednesday, June 12th, with the request that the 
President and Chapter members of the Joint Committee be present, 
for the consideration of a program for the summer. 

From the City Council of Hemet, Califc.nia, expressing their 
appreciation of the Chapter’s assistance in preparing and drafting 
their new city Building Ordinances. 

Under “Unfinished Business” the Secretary presented a Resolu- 
tion condemning the practice of dividing commissions with realty 
brokers, as it may exist. It was moved by Mr. Morgan, seconded 
by Mr. Martin and unanimously carried that the same be adopted 
and a copy of the Resolution be appended to the Minutes of the 
meeting. . 

Under “Papers and Discussions,’ President Backus read a detailed 
report of his trip to the Philadelphia Convention, at the conclusion 
of which Mr. Morgan highly commended the report, and moved 
that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Bakus. This was seconded 
by Mr. Hillman and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Mark Cohn was then introduced and spoke at some length 
relative to the State Housing Laws, suggesting that if the Chapter 
felt that any of the provisions of the laws were not as they should 

‘be, that recommended revisions be submitted to the Housing Com- 
mission. 


Minutes of Oregon Chapter 
MARCH 21, 1918 


Meeting held at Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 

Members present: President Jacobberger, Lawrence, Holford, 
Webber, Lazarus, Schhacht, Naramore, Doyle, Johnson and Smith. 

Motion made by Lawrence, second by Holford, that a committee 
be appointed to meet the various engineering societies at regular 
intervals for discussion of matters affecting both professions. Mo- 
tion carried. The President then appointed Doyle, Naramore and 
Holford to form this committee. 

Motion made by Doyle, seconded by Johnson, to invite Sutton 
and Whitney to become members of the Chapter. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Motion by Naramore, seconded by Johnson, that President Jacob- 
berger be’ designated as a delegate to the Convention to be held on 
April 24th—and if unable to attend, to appoint a proxy. Motion 
carried. 

ALFRED H. SMITH, Secretary. 


JUNE 20, 1918 


Meeting held at Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 

Meeting called to order by President Jacobberger, with the fol- 
lowing members present: Whitehouse, Johnson, Schacht, Williams, 
Naramore, Lawrence and Smith. 

Letter soliciting funds for the “Professional Classes War Relief 
of America” was read and ordered laid on the table. 

Motion made by Williams, seconded by Schacht, that the Treas- 
urer be instructed to pay the sum of $25 to the School of Archi- 
tecture at Eugene for prizes for 1918, as recommended by the Edu- 
cational Committee in letter of March 29, 1918. 

Motion by Johnson, seconded by Whitehouse, that the letter from 
the Illinois Chapter of May 23rd, re their resolution on advertising 
and signing of buildings, be laid on the table until next meeting. 

The letter from C. Grant LaFarge re the “Professional Classes 
War Relief of America” was ordered laid on the table. 


Motion by Lawrence, seconded by Whitehouse, that the Chapter 
endorse and approve a Housing Code subject %o approval by a 
Special Committee of the Chapter. 

Motion by Naramore, seconded by Smith, that the President ap- 
point a Special Committee with power to act on the proposed Hous- 
ing Code as submitted by the Housing Association. 

Motion by Lawrence, seconded by Whitehouse, that the Chapter 
recommend a Board of Appeal to the proposed Housing Code. 

Motion by Lawrence, seconded by Johnson, that a Special Com- 
mittee be appointed by the President to consider all matters per- 
taining to Housing and said Committee to report in two weeks a 
mode of procedure for the Chapter’s consideration. 


ALFRED H. SMITH, Secretary. 


Whereas, The solution of the Housing problem, as applied to the 
war workers, has been recognized, by all the various nations, as 
a vital part of their war program; and 

Whereas, The United States, appreciating the need of efficient 
and contented workmen to speed up production of war supplies and 
ships has appropriated $110,000,000 for the purpose of building 
quarters for war workers; and 

Whereas, Statistics prove that Portland is confronted with a seri- 
ous shortage of desirable quarters for workers in the shipyards and 
other war activities, thereby jeopardizing the fulfillment of her 
duties to the Nation in this crisis; and 

Whereas, The Oregon Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects is, from the experiences of its members, keenly aware 
of the difficulties existing to solve this serious matter, in the way 
of _——— building costs, in securing skilled labor and materials; 
an 

Whereas, The Oregon Chapter of the American Institute of Arch- 
itects is desirous of doing all in its power to aid the Government 
at this critical time; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the Oregon Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects hereby offers its services in an advisory capacity, 
without cost, during the war, to all Portland organizations, inter- 
ested in the Housing problem, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Housing Committee of the Oregon Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, be hereby instructed to 
gather and present all information at its disposal, to the public 
and to any Portland organization asking for professional advice on 
Housing matters. Should actual maps, layouts, and plans, be 
needed at the minimum cost for the success of any approved Hous- 
ing venture, then the above committee is hereby instructed to 
report back to the Chapter, which will attempt to secure such 
maps, layouts, and plans, at net cost of production; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this offer holds good to all other committees in 
the State of Oregon and to environs of Portland. 

For the Oregon Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, 
By JOS. JACOBBERGER, President, 
and ALFRED H. SMITH, Secretary. 
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120 Jessie Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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